






JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 






a rato 


The one Comprehensive Collection of quality Antiques in Scotland 


M4 


é 
An Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard with shaped bow front. A very fine Antique Regency Mahogany Sofa Table with magnificently figured 
Length 5 feet 6 inches, height 36 inches. Period circa 1795. top. When the leaves are raised, the top measures 5 feet 3 inches by 


32 inches. Period circa 1820. 





A very fine Antique Inlaid Hepplewhite Mahogany An Antique Chippendale Mahogany Arm Chair with An Antique Queen Anne Walnut Tallboy Chest of 


Secretaire Cupboard of attractive and unusual design. shaped top rail and finely pierced splatted back. fine quality. It measures 48 inches wide, 5 feet 
It measures 49) inches wide, is 6 feet 8 inches high Period circa 1760. 11 inches high and is 21} inches deep. Period 
and 24 inches deep. Period circa 1785. circa 1710. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUFEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 


Antique 
Diamond Necklace 
circa 1800. 


SEE 


This necklace is from our care- 
fully selected stock of Antique 
Jewellery. There is much to 
attract the interest of the con- 
noisseur and collector in this 
display, and visitors are welcome 


at all times. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
former]; THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET »- LONDON +: W.1 TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


Sine Art and 
(2? Of. | 
Literary Property 





A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition 
rooms, a reputation for fair dealing, authoritative, 
finely printed catalogues, and a following of im- 
portant and wealthy collectors throughout the 
world have established the PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES as the leading firm of its kind in the 
United States for antique furniture, tapestries, 
rugs, silver, porcelains, paintings, sculptures, rare 
books, manuscripts and other art and literary 
property at auction. 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly 
Bulletin listing current and future sales, informa- 
tion regarding catalogues, bidding, etc. will be 
sent to you Air Mail without charge—on request. 
If You Contemplate Selling: details on 
PARKE-BERNET procedures, rates and other 


pertinent information are available through 
correspondence. 


LestigE A. Hyam, President 
Louis J. MARION, Executive Vice-President 


ARTHUR SWANN, MARY VANDEGRIFT, 
Vice-Presidents 


MAX BARTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 
980 Madison Ave., New York 21 














RARE PAIR USA. | 


maker Haslett, Baltimore 
flintlock duelling pistols 


silver escutcheon plate engraved 


“JEROME BONAPARTE” 
(Napoleon's brother) 


$1,000 .0.0 
or 
£350 .0.0 
or 


350,000 frs. 





P. C. L. GERMAN 


125 EDGWARE ROAD 
MARBLE ARCH 
LONDON, W.2 


Telephone: PAD 9342 Cables: Western 


























STOREY “= PARKER 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


ROBERT PARKER, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1., M.R.S.H, 
R. Howarpb ParKER, M.A., Est. MAN. (CANTAB), A.R.I.C.S., A.A. 
R. A. S, SIsTERSON, A.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


Chartered Auctioneers 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 1 


SALES BY 
PUBLIC AUCTION 
of 
ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 
CHINA, SILVER 
PICTURES 
JEWELLERY 
OBJETS d’ ART 
CARPETS 
and 
MODERN 
FURNITURE 


held at 
frequent intervals 


VALUATIONS 
FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 


Branches at: 


Park Chambers, 107 Grange Road, Middlesbrough 
and No. 143 Park View, Whitley Bay, Northumberland 
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Ground Floor of the Exhibition Hall 


An “Invitation is cordially extended to all lovers of 


Tapestries, Aubussons, Fine Needleworks and Antique Carpets to 
5 pend a few hours browsing around our Exhibition Hall. There is 
one big advantage to the Perez Collection—you don’t have to go 


away envying the owners ; any of the exhibits may be purchased. 


THE House of Perez 


GLASGOW 
Exhibition Hall 


BRISTOL 
112 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Head Office and Showrooms: 162-168 BROMPTON ROAD FRINTON-on-SEA 
Telephones : KEN 9878 and 9774 AMSTERDAM 


iii 











PONTREMOLI 


LIMITED 
ll SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON 
LONDON, W.2. Telephone: PAD 6664 


CARPETS, RUGS and FITTED CARPETS 





French Savonnerie Oval Carpet. Size 14 ft. x 8 ft. 8 in. 
Floral design in soft pastel colours on cream and grey ground. 


Expert Carpet and Tapestry Restorers and Cleaners 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL TRADE ORDERS 


We are interested in buying genuine old rugs and carpets of merit 





Philip & Bernard 


DOMBEY 


(antiques and works of art) 


Specialise in the finest 
DRESDEN 
PORCELAIN 


9 Shepherd Market 
London, W.1 


Grosvenor 3585 


























NEW YEAR EXHIBITION 


of works by 19th & 20th Century Artists 


also 
Drawings and paintings from the 
- Collection of 


ROBERT L. BANKS 


2nd January — 29th January 


THE 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, London 














CATAN 


Specialists in Gurepean ( “arpels 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 





Savonnerie Carpet. Louis XVI style. Pattern in blue on gold 
ground. 9 ft. 9 in. x 13 ft. 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-71 
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S i 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
?, ts 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. ) Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 
(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone : Oxford 4197 





FINE TAPESTRIES, SAVONNERIE and AUBUSSON CARPETS 
: NEEDLEWORK and BROCADES, ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE 





Mcrae enter em 9. 




















| WILTON GALLERY 


2 Motcomb Street, Wilton Crescent, S.W.1 


Telephone Sloane 1762 


i, 


Exhibition open 6th January 


New Ground Floor Gallery: MODERN DRAWINGS 
First Floor Gallery: OLD MASTERS 


CY) 


February Exhibition 


Twenty-five Recent Paintings 
by 
M. GHIGLION-GREEN 


Weekday 10—5.30 Saturdays 10—1 



































ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 





WANTED 
KEN WEBSTER 


17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 


Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 


BOX No. 51 
“Apollo” Magazire, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 
Old Master Drawings. Fine examples of all schools before 1800. 


Cost in WANTED column is: Name and address or Box No. 10s. 6d. 
plus 6s. a line—minimum, two lines. Box No. 2/- postage extra. 








FOR SALE Old Hall Gallery, Iden, Rye, Sussex 
Pictures and Porcelain, 18th to 20th centuries. Write for 
illustrated lists of paintings, drawings, porcelain. 

Callers by appointment. 

















NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY '!?-. 


OLD MASTERS 


Colour Plates of Paintings may be sent on request 


26 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Tel: Hyde Park 5744 Cables: Norfishart, London 

















Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 





Englishman, unknown to dealers, would represent purchasers at 
sales, or undertake any work requiring intelligence. Box No, 90. 
Bankers and solicitors references. 
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PADDINGTON 3051 


MonTAGUE MARCUSSEN, LTD. 


98, CRAWFORD STREET 
w.! 














P. H. GILLINGHAM 


LYNDHURST, LONDON RD., GUILDFORD, SURREY 
Nr. A.A. offices Tele.: 61952 


One of the largest stocks of Antiques in the South 
Also at 8 Chertsey Street, Guildford 


Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone. Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 


















































THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


+ * FOR BOOKS? 


FAMED CENTRE FOR BOOKS ON 
ART AND COLLECTING 


¢ That’s what I call quick service—I telephoned Foyles 
at 10 a.m. and the book (although it was out-of-print) 
reached me by the next morning’s post.9 
—A Customer's Letter 
QUICK, EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Ye Open 9-6 (Mon. & Thur, 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 








ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 





24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 




















The Quarter Jack Antiques Ltd. 


(Member B.A.D.A., Ltd.) 

6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 
Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GLASS, PORCELAIN 
SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 




















A specialist in the photo- 
gtaphy of Interiors and 
Fine Art objects in colour 
and in black and white. 
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Jntil January 24th 


New Vision 1959 


MINNE FRY 
AESCHBACHER 
CARL PFAHLER 
ULRICO SCHETTINI 
HALIMA NALECZ 
WILLIAM GREEN 
JOHN COPLANS 
JOHN PLUM 
MICHAEL CHALK 
HERBERT ZANGS 
KLAUS FISCHER 
AUBREY WILLIAMS 
BORGE SORNUM 
TORE HAALAND 
GUNNVOR ADVOCAAT 
SHEMZA 

SICANDER ADAM 
ROBIN PLUMMER 
DENNIS HAWKINS 
CHOW YING WHA 
G. C. KIRCHBERGER 
YUTAKA OHASHI 
BRYN JONES 
ROBIN CRAIG 
JOHN HOWELL 
WILLIAM NEWCOMBE 


January 26th—February 14th 


Paintings 
and 


Serritypes 


by 


LORRI 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 


4 SEYMOUR PLACE 
Enquiries : Paddington 6327 


MARBLE ARCH 











Painting by BRENSON 

















drian Artists Exhibition January 1959 


GWEN BARNARD 


(one man show) 
and 


DOUGLAS PORTWAY 


(one man show) 


February 10th—28th 


drian 


abstract art art abstrait 





abstrakte kunst 


Drian Gallery 7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W2 PAD 9473 


LONDON, W.1 
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APOLLO 


EDITOR: W. R. JEUDWINE 


The Magazine of the Arts for Connoisseurs 
and Collectors 


Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine 
Ltd. Reproduction in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden 


Five Shillings $1 
Annual Subscription £4 4 0 CONTENTS Annual Subscription $16 
Volume LXIX. No. 407 January 1959 
PAGE 
Current Shows and Comments. By HorRAcE SHIPP ... wai r “ 1 


Chinese Works of Art in English Collections. The Collection of Sir Alan and Lady 


Barlow.—I. By E. E. BLUETT 3 
Paintings in Detail—IV ... ae sas ~~ co on as mia ae 9 
New Light on Polychrome Caughley. By T. A. SPRAGUE _ - vi 40 14 
Casting in the Manufacture of English XVIIIth Century Porcelain. By KNOWLES 

BONEY ais ae a ai - am ri ile ais ha 18 
The Porcelain of Baranovka. By GEORGE SAVAGE ... sn sien wth sti 20 
Notes from Paris and London. By JEAN YVES MOCK ied ee is ie 22 
News and Views from New York. By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ _... es oe 25 
Book Reviews oak — _ ins 1% vi ee Ses nds as 27 
Forthcoming Sales vt me sie _ ons sie sui jas jas 28 
Sale Room Notes ies a San wan ad = _ ae aKa 28 


ON COVER 


BERNARDO STROZZI (1581-1644) “Salome” 
In the possession of Stephen Higgins, 29 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris VIIle 


The Editor welcomes articles and photographs and correspondence on Art and Collector topics interesting to 

Collectors and Art Lovers. The subjects include paintings, prints, silver, furniture, ceramics, fire-arms, miniatures, 

glass, pewter, jade, sculpture, etc., Occidental and Oriental. Articles should be sent to the Editor, APOLLO, 
10 Vigo Street, London, W.1. 


10 VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 1084-5 


Paris Agent : American Agent : 
Société Nationale Publicité, Mr. James P. Montllor, 
11, Boulevard des Italiens. 229 Summit Avenue, Bogota, New Jersey. 
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ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEA 


Specialists in Antique 
Oniental aud European 
Carpets and Rugs 


Tapestries & Needlework 


Antique Empire Aubusson carpet, central 
medallion in various shades on a soft green 
ground, soft yellow border. 

Size 12.2 x 10.0. 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., London, W.1 Tina's Sates S00 


Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 




















DAILY 10—6 





O’HANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


FRENCH PAINTINGS 


OF THE 


19th and 20th CENTURIES 


SATURDAYS 10—1 





























to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth 11 


ponn % 
e 7a * 
By Appointment 
ee to Her Late Majesty 
Queen Mary 
LTD 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 
and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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AN IMPORTANT SALVER BY PAUL STORR 
Diameter 20 inches. 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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HIS year’s Winter Exhibition at the Royal 

Academy at least decorates the Iron Curtain. 
We British always insist that culture is above 
politics and national boundaries, and this co- 
operation with the U.S.S.R. in the realm of paint- 
ing may augur well for the future, especially as it 
is understood to be the prelude to a British 
Exhibition in Moscow next year. It is especially 
valuable in that we know all too little of Russian 
painting although we are well informed about 
both Russian literature and music, whilst the ballet 
and theatre are as famous as our own. It were 
well to face difficulties at the outset: there is a 
gulf fixed between our dissociation of art from 
political ideas and the Russian insistence that 
nothing can possibly operate in what they regard 
as the vacuum outside communist ideology. Per- 
haps the Church, if it will confine itself strictly 
to affairs spiritual and sacerdotal has won its right 
to contract out of state matters ; and there is a 
tendency to liberate some art if it will limit itself 
to nature. Despite the affair Pasternak, and all 
such recessions towards the Freeze, the Thaw is 
progressing beneath the ice. We welcome evi- 
dence of it, for Russian culture is too important 
to miss. 

At Burlington House ten galleries have been 
filled with paintings stretching from the XIIIth 
century to contemporary Soviet Art, from icons 
to Social Realism. With the recollection of the 
recent Byzantine Exhibition in Edinburgh and at 
the V. and A. the surprising thing about the 
religious art of the early centuries will be the size 
of so many of them. Indeed, throughout the 
whole exhibition largeness prevails ; but whilst 
those of us who have encountered it in the U.S.S.R. 
pavilions at international exhibitions will expect 
it in the recent works we tend to think of icons almost as 
miniatures. The magnificent examples sent on this occasion 
will dispel this misconception. The beautiful Death of the 
Virgin of the early XIIIth century, loaned as so much is 
from the State Tretyakov Gallery at Moscow, is one of the 
noblest pieces of religious art in the world. The style re- 
mained strangely static right on until the XVIIIth century. 
Indeed, Russia herself, cut off from the rest of the world 
until the time of Peter the Great, remained static and the 
Renaissance meant nothing to her. One has, therefore, to 
view this exhibition as three disjointed sections: the religious 
art from the XIIIth to the XVIIIth centuries in Galleries 
I and II ; the European and romantic revival of the XVIIIth 
and XIXth centuries in galleries III to VII ; and the Soviet 
worker art since the Revolution of 1917, in galleries VIII to 
XI. We must also be prepared to view painting through 
Soviet eyes ; not only the forty canvases of Social Realism 
since 1917, but in its omissions and deliberate choices. This 
attitude is concerned with “the profound meaning of new life, 
and the joy and suffering of the people”, to quote the cata- 
logue. It is deliberately unconcerned with all the modernist 
movements of our own century, regarding these as bourgeois. 
Those of us whose first contacts with Russian art were made 
through the propaganda for it of Diaghilev when he edited 
“The World of Art” under the lavish patronage of the mer- 
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In Thee Rejoicing. 





By HORACE SHIPP 
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XVIth century. Panel 63 x 5584 in. 
Exhibition of Russian Art at the Royal Academy. 


chant Mamontov and Prince Tenishev and later brought 
the Russian ballet to London, will find an unhistoric silence 
on such matters and everybody connected with them. Benois 
is included (if not represented) by two pictures. Roerich, 
Bakst, Gontcharova and others are conspicuously missing, 
though their art was deeply Russian. Nor is there any 
mention of that semi-abstract phase which in fact flourished 
under the Soviet in Lenin’s day, largely as the reflection 
of his promise of economic redemption by electrification and 
machine power. That too, has no place now in Russian 
cultural history. However, one must not insist on historical 
fact and values when the criterion is ideological, and we can 
accept the impressive exhibition for its positive values. 

One of the most delightfully national of the icons is the 
XVIth century work In Thee Rejoicing presenting a hymn 
of praise to the Virgin enthroned amid decorative Russian 
architecture. This noble panel, once in a village church and 
now in the Tretyakov Gallery, reveals how felicitously the 
Byzantine tradition persisted through the centuries. Argu- 
nov’s famous picture of a Woman in Peasant Costume (the 
first painting of a woman in peasant dress and belonging 
to 1784) reminds us that this ex-serf artist was the link be- 
tween icon painting and the genre artists of the next century. 
The literary portraits of that century will inevitably attract 
attention in this country where Russian literature is 








Still Life by Vic Stiller. On exhibition O’Hana Gallery. 


well-known. Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Pushkin, are here, 
splendidly painted by such artists as Repin and Perov. These 
were the artist-democrats of that time, and rightly and under- 
standably the ferment of political revolution and the suffering 
and martyrdom of the people in the cause inspire some 
memorable canvases. Even the landscapes of the time are 
invested with a certain tragic beauty, a mood with which 
again we are familiar in the great poetry and literature. 
The forty or so pictures produced since the Revolution and 
filling the last four galleries are, of course, essays in the 
naturalistic humanism acceptable to the State culture. There 
is much fine painting. Also there is a spirit, part struggle, part 
joy in the promise of new life, and they must be looked at in 
this way without comparison to the anarchic movements which 
have swept the West during those years. Whether art can 
sustain itself without individualism one may well doubt. To 
us all this painting is old-fashioned: good old-fashioned in 
the case of the church art, worthy in that of the XVIIIth 
and XIXth centuries, and frankly a little dull and “Victorian” 
in its manifestations under the Soviet direction or inspiration. 
The future of Russian art is a fascinating question mark. 


BACK TO BOND STREET 


Meantime our own galleries, with a few exceptions, have 
been catering for Christmas and taking breath for the New 
Year. The exceptions have provided some exciting shows. 
Foremost among them the Old Masters of the English and 
Continental Schools at the Leger Gallery. The fifty works 
shown include some of very great interest. First stands the 
recent Constable discovery, the fine painting of Old Hall, 
East Bergholt. We knew about this painting from a reference 
in Farington’s Diary in 1801 the year in which it was 
painted, and from a sketch for it in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Its recent rediscovery has already been noticed 
in our columns. It is indeed a noble picture ; for though 
Constable painted it when he was only twenty-four and was 
still a student struggling to find himself, he executed this 
local commission to paint the Old Hall by putting in a sky 
of real grandeur as a storm approaches. This was the true 
Constable, and showed the direction of his genius. 

Several fine XVIIIth century portraits are in the exhibi- 
tion, Lawrence’s Mrs. Littleton, Hoppner’s Fane Wilson, 
outstanding among them; whilst also among the English 
pictures of the period is an important one, Grecian Lady at 
Work by Angelica Kauffman. 


APOLLO 


One of those magnificently modelled heads of saints and 
apostles by Rubens is chief of the Flemish paintings. A 
lovely thing, said by Dr. Ludwig Burchard to be a study 
for St. Francis by the master, it comes from the collection 
of the Hon. G. Cunliffe. The Flemish and Dutch works 
shown are both rich and varied. On the spectacular side is 
the resplendent, Fruit, Lobster and other Objects of Still 
Life on a Table by Andries de Koninck, a picture almost 
too exuberant in its load of good things and in the glory of 
paint. At the other extreme stands a most unobtrusive but 
lovely signed and dated Van Goyen River Scene with Boats. 

The Italian works include Francesco Bassano’s Adoration 
of the Shepherds from the Earl of Lonsdale’s collection, a 
fine picture in that tantalising family tradition which always 
sends one’s mind wondering whether in fact this is by 
Francesco or by Jacopo himself. From thence speculation 
begins upon the connection which El Greco must have had 
with the Bassano studio. Colouring, pose, themes are all 
echoed in El Greco’s painting during the early years in Spain, 
yet there is only a rather unproven legend that he went to 
Bassano. However, that is a meditation provoked by but 
irrelevant to the work at the Leger Gallery, which is pure 
Bassano and an important one withal. An even earlier and 
more precious Italian there is a Head of Christ crowned with 
Thorns by Francesco Francia, a fine example of Bolognese 
painting at the end of the XVth century. The period from 
this to two little Frith pictures painted four hundred years 
later bespeaks the catholocity of this exhibition of all schools. 


ANGLO-FRENCH 


The Lefevre Gallery brings us back to our own times with 
a highly selected exhibition of the British and French artists 
whom we associate with them. For my taste the pictures by 
James Taylor dominated the gallery. Taylor, painting in 
Paris, has all the French professionalism and_ technical 
prowess and he combines it with a delicacy and a balanced 
tension between nature and art which is fundamentally 
English. He was recently commissioned to make paintings 
of a factory on Clydeside and three of the paintings shown 
are upon this theme. Being British he has treated it 
romantically—a great crane against the sky, the long hori- 
zontals of the buildings over the water, and so on—and he 
has made the wonderfully seen sky dictate the lighting and 
colour. Being Parisian he has made a discernible pattern 
of the forms znd reveals a passion for the quality of the paint 
itself which tells in every brushstroke. I persist that James 
Taylor is one of our best contemporary painters, and that he 
is not getting half the recognition he deserves even though 
he is winning for himself an enviable reputation. If he would 
only change his name, invent a gimmick, and do something 
which nobody understood and therefore everybody could 
chatter about, we should appreciate him, and the pontiffs 
would know that he mattered. Edward Burra is also well 
represented at the Lefevre, but with some of those large (and, 
I dare to think, dull) Still Life and Flower studies which 
persistently remain decorated paper. I prefer him sinister 
and symbolic, evil and evocative. 

One other interesting British artist working in Paris is Vic 
Stiller, who has a growing reputation in France where recent- 
ly he was awarded a Grand Prix at Vierzon, and where his 
work is represented in a number of provincial museums. 
Over here it is included in the Miscellany at the O’Hana 
Gallery, a Still Life, bold in colour and design being note- 
worthy in the exhibition. 

The French contemporaries have made another invasion 


(Continued on page 28) 
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COLLECTIONS 


CHINESE WORKS OF ART IN 





ENGLISH 


THE COLLECTION OF SIR ALAN 


AND LADY BARLOW—I 





Fig. I. Bronze wine vessel (yu). 


Shang. Ht. 93 ins. 


RADUATES in the study and collecting of Chinese 
antiquities find their way by a variety of routes or 
courses. Some, after long residence in China, discover an 
absorbing interest in the study of the art of this people when, 
almost inevitably, the embryonic collector turns to the work 
of the early craftsmen. In others the approach is through 
an entirely different channel. That famous pioneer in this 
field of connoisseurship—the late George Eumorfopoulos— 
wrote in the introduction to his great catalogue “I began 
by collecting English and Continental porcelains. To these 
a few pieces of Oriental came to be added and as these 
grew in number it soon became clear that the European 
had to go”. By contrast Sir Alan Barlow commenced his 
collecting in the faience and potteries of Turkey and Persia. 
In his case the appeal lay in the purely aesthetic charm of 
the vigorous peasant art of these countries: but, like 
Eumorfopoulos, after some appreciable acquaintance with 
ancient Chinese art, the aristocrats of the ceramic world 
asserted themselves and the great bronze art of the earliest 
days of China’s history claimed the attention of this dis- 
tinguished connoisseur. 
Interesting as these early bronzes are from the viewpoint 
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Fig. II. Bronze tripod cauldron (ting) Yin-Chou. Ht. 73 ins. 


of the archaeologist and as valuable records of the cultural 
history of their country of origin they make, in addition, an 
aesthetic appeal to all appreciators of noble form and of 
that kind of colour beauty seen in natural patination. One 
of the most graceful shapes ever evolved by the caster of 
bronze is that of the ku, a trumpet-shaped wine-vessel said 
to have been used during ceremonial at the ancestral hall. 
There are two splendid examples in the Barlow collection, 
one displaying in its decoration unusually well defined piece- 
mould casting and bearing by way of inscription a realistic 
figure of a man decapitating another with a long-handled 
axe: the other beaker is not inscribed but the pattern of 
ornament is similar to the one first described and it possesses 
a bright malachite-green and red incrustation, an attractive 
feature found on the rather smaller number of bronze vessels 
where the excavator has not troubled to break down the 
surface deposit and disclose the smooth “water” patina 
usually found underneath. This delicately tinted and almost 
glossy “water” patina is often very beautiful and is seen to 
advantage on a fine wine-vessel and cover (yu) in the collec- 
tion (Fig. I). The yu is a kind of container used for carry- 
ing wine and is provided with a swing handle mounted on 
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Fig. III. Pottery horse. T‘ang. Ht. 16 ins. 


tig. V. Pottery crouching dog. Pre-7‘ang. Length 73 ins. 


Fig. IV. Pottery seated lion. Pre-T‘ang. Ht. 73 ins. 
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Fig. VI. Pottery lady with her maids. Ht. 13 ins. 


. VII. Pottery seated tiger. Tang or earlier. Ht. 15 ins. ig. VIII. Pottery bird-headed vase. T“ang. Ht. 134 ins. 





Fig. IX. Pottery dancing figures. T‘ang. Ht. 113 ins. 


the shoulder. The decoration of this piece consists of two 
narrow zones of ornament with horizontal kuei dragons in 
low relief on a ground of squared spirals. The patination of 
the body is exceptionally smooth and is of a delicate grey- 
green tint of great beauty. In the lower part of the body 
there is a faintly discernible strap ornament, a feature which 
together with the fact that the piece was found on the site 
of Lo-yang the ancient capital of the Chou dynasty (B.c. 
1122-255), points to the probability that this example though 
exhibiting some features associated with the first cultural 
phase actually belongs to the early years of the Chou period. 

For heating wine a tripod vessel (chtieh) with handle at the 
side and open spout was used. Two short vertical columns 
attached to the rim enabled the user to remove the vessel 
from the fire with tongs or similar contrivance. One of the 
two closely similar examples in the collection bears the im- 
press of coarsely woven silk on the bright green incrustation 
with which portions of it are covered. Marks of this kind 
of wrapping are occasionally seen on these treasured objects 
placed, presumably, in the tomb of the late owner by a 
descendant anxious to preserve the property of a respected 
ancestor. Another important tripod vessel is the ting, a 
cauldron used for cooking meat and cereals. The example 
in Sir Alan’s collection, illustrated in Fig. II, has a boldly 
executed design of the f‘ao t‘ieh, cast in each of the three 
segments. The exact significance of this oft-repeated motif 


is unknown but Professor Hansford, quoting from the Lu 
shih ch‘un ch‘iu (3rd century B.C.) describes the tao t‘ieh as “a 
monster with a head but no body . . . depicted on ting vessels 
of the Chou dynasty ; that it devours men, but before it 
has swallowed them is itself attacked and eaten. 


Thence 
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Fig. X. Pottery attendant with vase. TJ “ang. Ht. 10 ins. 


arose the legend . . . that the monstrous masks so conspicu- 
ous in the decoration of ancient bronzes were placed there 
as a warning against greed.”' Although it is not always 
easy to determine whether any particular vessel among the 
several shapes was intended merely for practical use or was 
reserved for ceremonial occasions alone, inscriptions on the 
vessels themselves often make it clear that their purpose 
was solely ritual and inasmuch as nearly all the known forms 
contain examples bearing such inscriptions it is not unlikely 
that all bronzes decorated with allegorical ornament were 
in fact ritual objects. A yu (wine vessel with cover) in the 
collection similar to the one already described tells in the 
cast inscription the name of the person who had the vessel 
made, the ancestor to whom it was dedicated and directs that 
it was for use in the family shrine. 

In the early pottery section there is a striking array of 
figures, so many and so varied in character that it is only 
possible to make mention of a relatively small number. Most 
of these are commonly assumed to be mortuary figures 
though it is not easy to believe that the remarkable and 
lifelike model of a sleeping gardener lent by Sir Alan Bar- 
low to the Chinese Exhibition in London or the lively 
crouching dog illustrated in Fig. V or the sculpturesque 
seated lion with leg upraised (Fig. IV) could have been 
intended to be hidden for ever underground. There is 
however abundant evidence that the bulk of these realistically 
modelled figurines was made for tomb use, placed there 
by the immediate descendants of the deceased to accompany 
his material soul during its terrestrial journey—a very 
practical expression of filial piety. 

Among the more important of these figure models is a 
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Fig. XI. Stem cup, Ht. 34 ins. 


magnificent horse 16 inches high with raised foreleg (Fig. 
III) unglazed but with light touches of dry pigment faintly 
tinged red on a whitish wash. He is riderless and with 
head bent back looks for his master, impatient to commence 
the journey. 

The human element is constantly in evidence in these 
mortuary models. In Fig. VI for example we see the lady 
of the house with three of her maids, one carrying the baby 
another its folded linen while a third takes a goose—pre- 
sumably on her way to the kitchen. To the Chinese the 
tiger is the enemy of evil spirits and his representation is 
often to be seen in those places where he is set to act as 
guardian. Here, in Fig. VII we see the animal seated— 
placed most probably outside the tomb. This is one of the 
many forms borrowed by the Chinese potter of these early 
days—the Sui and the T‘ang periods—from a foreign source, 





Fig. XII. Pottery vase, iridescent green glaze. Tang. 
Ht. 9 ins. 


IN ENGLISH COLLECTIONS 


Vase, Ht. 34 ins. 






Vase, Ht. 23 ins. 


in this instance almost certainly Egyptian. The bird-headed 
vase in Fig. VIII is another example of this borrowing for 
this form has nothing in common with Chinese conventions 
and is generally accepted as of Sassanian origin’. 

Other statuettes in this extensive collection of pottery 
models include a charming little figure of a seated woman 
with winnowing basket, numerous dancing girls—two of 
which are illustrated in Fig. IX—a pair of wrestlers, pack 
horses, a foreign attendant with Semitic features, camels 
with and without riders and a cock-bird, the creature which, 





Fig. XIII. Pottery vase. T‘ang. Ht. 43 ins. 








Fig. XIV. Pottery vase, cream tinted glaze. T‘ang. Ht. 10 ins. 


according to ancient belief, was credited with the ability to 
recall the departed spirit to its earthly habitat. 

This practice of burial by the immediate descendant of 
the deceased of effigies and statuettes was impelled by a 
variety of motives, both religious and superstitious as well 
as by a profound sense of filial duty. Hentze sums up the 
Confucian attitude in a passage which goes far to explain 
the funerary customs of these distant days. “The disciples 
of Confucius” says this writer “said that the son should 
venerate what the parents had venerated and love what they 
had loved ; their servants, their horses and their dogs. The 
statuettes of servants and animals buried with the deceased 
were consequently symbols not only of the souls’ dutiful 
affection and respect, but also of the transmission of control 
and obligation.” 

Platters to contain food for sustenance of the material 
soul of the departed, known today as offering dishes, were 
usually supported on three short legs the face of the interior 
decorated with a formal pattern incised in the paste, the 
cloisons so formed filled with coloured glazes—buff, green, 
yellow and sometimes blue. There are two fine examples in 
the collection, one 114 inches across and the other 74 inches. 
The first was shown at the Marco Polo Exhibition of Chinese 
Art held in Venice in 1954. 

It is generally accepted among students that ceramic form, 
whether in vessels or other objects, is an invaluable aid in 
assessing period. Special interest attaches therefore to the 
model illustrated in Fig. X where we see a female attendant 
of T‘ang date carrying a vase and cover of unusual shape. 
It will be observed that the vase shown in Fig. XIII is identical 
in form with the one held by the servant. This vase 
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Fig. XV. Pottery vase. Liao period. Ht. 13 ins. 


possesses other features, e.g. body, glaze and manner of 
potting which attest its age and the existence of the figure 
illustrated places the matter beyond question. 

Three T‘ang pieces, each for different reasons typical of 
their period, are illustrated in Fig. XI. The first, a stem- 
cup with ch‘ing pai (lit. blue-white) glaze is essentially a 
T‘ang form* ; the globular pot in the centre—a receptacle for 
a species of ornamental grass with spreading roots—is a 
high-fired porcelain identical in character with some of the 
Samarra finds * ; and the third is a specimen of Hsing Chou 
ware, a Class of T‘ang stoneware recently identified by Dr. 
Lindberg of Stockholm.” 

A distinct class of glazed pottery, sufficiently close in its 
resemblance to recognised T‘ang ware to have been classi- 
fied as such has come to the notice of students during the 
past few years. Examples are said to have been brought 
from the locality of Jehol in the Northern province of 
Chih-li, an area occupied by the Liao people from 907 to 
1124 av.* The distinguishing features of this Liao ware 
are the production of forms often utilitarian and generally 
inferior in aesthetic merit to those of the T‘ang potters, and, 
in their potting technique, the use of a slip under the glaze. 
This slip is clearly visible in the illustration of a fine ex- 
ample of the ware in Fig. XV. It is interesting to com- 
pare the form of this piece with that of the two T“ang vases 
in Figs. XII and XIV. 

(To be continued) 


1A Glossary of Chinese Art and Archaeology’. S. Howard 


Hansford. 

* See APOLLO Vol. LXVI, No. 394, p. 146. 

This piece is illustrated and discussed in the Transactions of the 
Oriental Ceramic Society, Vol. 20 (1945). 

‘See paper by R. L. Hobson, Transactions of Oriental Ceramic 
Society 1922/1923, also Basil Gray “Early Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain’, p. 12 et seq. 

*>"Oriental Art’, Vol. II, No. 4—also Bulletin No. 25 of the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm 

® See Basil Gray, op. cit. p. 14 
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PAINTINGS IN DETAIL 
III. ANGELS AND PUTTI 





HESE four groups of details painted at intervals of roughly 

a hundred years illustrate, albeit very inadequately, the 
gradual secularization of religious painting between the XIVth 
and the XVIIth centuries. In Gothic art angels occupy an 
important place, and as befits members of the heavenly host 
they give the impression of spiritual beings untouched by our 
grosser world. As the XVth century advances they tend to 
recede further into the background and sometimes do not 
appear at ali. Such essential figures as the angel of the 
Annunciation take on a more human and earthly beauty, until, 
in that supreme embodiment of a renaissance ideal, Leonardo’s 
angel in the Virgin of the Rocks, the specifically celestial 
character has almost wholly vanished. Angels as conceived 
by Gaddi or Fra Angelico do not survive the XVth century, 
and later angels, like those of Correggio and his baroque 
successors, are iniroduced less for iconographical reasons than 
for the opportunities they offer, like putti on a larger scale, 
for graceful and dramatic movement. 

The putto, an invention of classical antiquity, was unknown 
in the middle ages and first appears in the sculpture of 
Donatello. The motif was adapted for such figures as the 
infant Christ and St. John, but very soon the distinction be- 
tween the sacred and the profane becomes imperceptible. 
The putti of Veronese’s Adoration are of the same family as 
those in Titian’s Bacchanalia. 

All photographs by courtesy of the Trustees of the National Gallery 
I. From The Coronation of the Virgin by Agnolo Gaddi. 
Painted c. 1375. 


Rapt in contemplation of the Virgin, Gaddi’s angels have no contact 
with the material world 


II. From The Assumption of the Virgin by Matteo di 
Giovanni. Painted c. 1475. 








III. From The Adoration of the Kings by Jan Gossaert. 
Painted c. 1500. 


Gossaert has entirely failed to render the sense cf movement so 
wonderfully communicated by Matteo di Giovanni, But the meticulous 
detail is a tour de force. Both pictures, in which the influence of 
humanism is evident, represent the final phase of Gothic painting in 
Italy and the Netherlands. 


IV. From The Adoration of the Kings by Veronese. Dated 
1573. 


V. From The Virgin and Child with St. Anne by Francesco 
Francia. Painted c. 1515. 


VI. From A Family Group by Lorenzo Lotto. Painted c. 
1535. 


Francia’s putto, placed there to fill the gap below the plinth on which 
the Virgin and Child are seated, shows this classical motif at its least 
pagan. The Lctto should be compared with the Poussin on the opposite 
page—the chance similzrity of pose emphasizes how little the character 
of putti changed in a hundred years. Veronese’s putti can be almost 
duplicated in Tiepolo. 


VII. From The Adoration of the Shepherds by Guido Reni. 
Painted c. 1640. 


VIII. From A Bacchanalian Revel by Nicholas Poussin. 
Painted c. 1640. 


IX. From The Fudgment of Paris by Rubens. Painted c. 
1635. 


Nothing in Reni’s putti suggests a relig:ous picture. But we have 
grown accustomed to the convention, because the deccrative charm 
of a lot of naked children dancing in the sky has been so often and 
so successfully exploited, Reni, Rubens, and Poussin are alike joyously 
pr: fane. Just as Veronese had his successor in Tiepolo, so the putts 
of Reni and Rubens are the ancestors cf those who gambol with 
shameless frivolity in the paintings of Boucher. 
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NEW LIGHT ON POLYCHROME CAUGHLEY 


By T. A. SPRAGUE 





Fig. I. Polychrome basins, 1785-90. 
Left) New Hall, pattern No. 186. (Right) Caughley basin of the same pattern, with stilted foot-ring. 


ANY collectors of porcelain are satisfied with acquiring 
beautiful pieces from various sources which afford 
them a permanent source of pleasure and aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. To those who specialise on a particular factory there 
is the added interest of forming a collection illustrating the 
gradual evolution of shapes and the changing styles of 
decoration. Comparatively little remains to be learnt about 
the major factories of the XVIIIth century, such as Chelsea, 
Bow, Derby, and Worcester of the Wall period, but the 
minor ones offer a rich and largely unexplored field for those 
with a flair for classification and a faculty for putting two 
and two together. The discovery of a peculiarity shared by 
two sets of unknown origin may lead to a search for other 
unusual characters which they may possess in common, and 
if a second or third one is discovered, the probability that 
the two sets came from the same source increases in a 
geometrical ratio. In this way a detailed description of the 
“spotting” characters of the factory concerned may be built 
up, and the next step is to identify it. In the absence of 
definite factory marks the identification may rest on cumula- 
tive circumstantial evidence, and on comparison with marked 
or otherwise authenticated pieces exhibiting the same types 
of paste, glaze and decoration. 

During the past quarter of a century, whilst forming a 
collection of New Hall porcelain, the writer acquired, at 
first unwittingly, a fairly large amount of polychrome por- 
celain belonging to an unidentified soft paste factory. This 
has now been identified as Caughley. Apart from the nature 
of the paste, the first definite evidence that at least two 
factories were represented in the collection came from a 
comparison of parts of two tea-sets decorated with the same 
pattern, namely, that of New Hall, No. 186, which has 
two borders, one being a wavy pink ribbon with flower 
sprigs in the sinuses, and the other a wavy “leaf and flower” 
wreath intersecting a conventional bamboo stem (Figs. I, 
II). This pattern was derived from one used on Chinese 
porcelain made for the European market, in which the bamboo 





cane and its leaves are readily recognisable. The pieces of 
the two sets had become mixed on the cabinet shelves, but 
the New Hall ones were easily picked out by the crescent- 
shaped leaves of the wreath, the others having more or less 
rounded leaves. Further comparison revealed additional 
differences: New Hall, No. 186 (Figs. I, II, left), had a 
smooth but not brilliant, hard, unscratched glaze, containing 
numerous tiny bubbles, and showed no sign of wreathing ; 
the other set (Figs. I, II, right) had a brilliant, often rippled, 
soft glaze, with numerous small scratches, without bubbles, 
and several pieces exhibited wreathing. It was therefore 
obvious that the latter was the output of a different factory. 
Furthermore, the New Hall slop-basin (Fig. I, left) had a 
fairly deep but otherwise normal footring, whereas the other 
basin (Fig. I, right) had a stilted footring, the upper part 
of which was formed by the base of the body—in other 
words the inside of the basin extended downwards below the 
top of the apparent footring. The New Hall coffee-cup 
(Fig. II, left) had an ordinary loop-handle, whilst the other 
one (Fig. II, right) had an “imp’s ear”’ handle. 

As time went on and more and more pieces were collected, 
it became apparent that the unidentified factory was more or 
less contemporaneous with the hard-paste period at New 
Hall, namely, the years 1781-1810, as it exhibited a parallel 
series of teapots, sugar-pots and cream-jugs, two of the 
three types represented resembling those made at New Hall 
during that period, being of the same general shape, but 
distinguished by constant differences in the foot, spout, 
handle and knob of the teapots, as well as by the shapes of 
the sugar-pots and cream jugs. The possibility that it was 
one of the numerous short-lived factories that sprang up on 
the expiration of the New Hall patent in 1796 was thus 
excluded. A study of the ellipsoid teapots, and the corres- 
ponding sugar-pots and cream-jugs, made at Worcester by 
Flight and Barr, and by Chamberlains (see APOLLO, March, 
1953, pp. 90, 91) showed that these two factories could also 
be excluded, and the only one remaining for consideration 
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Fig. II (Top). Polychrome coffee-cups, 1785-90. (Left) New Hall, pattern No. 186. 
(Right) Caughley coffee-cup of the same pattern with “imp’s ear” handle. 


Fig. III (Centre). Caughley, pattern No. 60, 1785-95. Polychrome decoration with orange 


border. (Left) Ventricose cream-jug. (Right) Ellipsoid teapot with spout fluted half-way up. 


Fig. IV (Bottom). Polychrome Caughley, 1785-90, with pink diaper cushions. 
(Left) Ellipsoid, waisted, ogee-fluted sugar-pot, with wholly attached rings. 
(Right) Ellipsoid, waisted, ogee-fluted teapot, with spout fluted half-way up. 
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was Caughley (1772-1814). Conclusions drawn from such 
negative evidence being unreliable, a search was made for 
illustrations of Caughley teapots of the same shapes decorated 
in underglaze-blue, but none were found. The fourteen 
illustrations devoted to polychrome Caughley in Mr. Barrett’s 
monograph on “Caughley and Coalport Porcelain” include 
seven large jugs, 7-9 in. high, two cups and saucers, and 
only one teapot (c. 1775-80), slop-basin and mug, and not 
a single sugar-pot. Polychrome Caughley tea-sets of the 
period 1785-1810 are apparently unrecognised as such, most 
of them being offered for sale either as “Worcester” or as 
“New Hall”! a sharp look-out was therefore kept for 
Caughley tea-sets of the same shapes decorated in under- 
glaze-blue, and eventually mazarine-blue teapots of the first 
and third types in the collection, and a cream-jug of the 
second one, were discovered, thus confirming the ascription 
of the polychrome pieces to Caughley. 

At least three standard shapes of polychrome teapots were 
made at Caughley during the period 1785-1810. The first 
Figs. III, IV) was ellipsoid, either waisted or not, and either 
plain or ogee-fluted. Its attribution to Caughley is based 
on the following characters:—foot short, 7-8mm. high ; 
shoulder comparatively flat ; spout fluted half-way up, with 
the line of demarcation roughly transverse to its axis ; handle 
with or without an upturned internal cusp, and one at the 
bottom diverging from the body of the pot ; lid without any 
definite trough between the double ogee part and the flat 
top. All these five peculiarities occur in an undoubted 
Caughley teapot, decorated in underglaze mazarine-blue with 
overglaze gold tracery, illustrated in APOLLO, August, 1955, 
p. 52, Fig. I, right; and the polychrome teapots of this 
shape also exhibit a brownish colouration by transmitted 
light. Their identification as Caughley accordingly rests on 
a firm basis. It may be added that the spout of a reeded 
barrel-shaped polychrome Caughley teapot (c. 1775-80) in 
the writer’s possession exhibits just the same type of fluting. 
The cream-jug (Fig. III, left) which went with the first type 
of teapot is of a different shape from any made by New 
Hall, Flight and Barr, or Chamberlains. The sugar-pot 
Fig. IV, left) has a wholly attached ring at each end. In 
New Hall the rings are only partly attached. 

The second type of polychrome teapot (Fig. VI, right) is 
elliptic in section and vertical-sided, resembling those of this 
shape made by New Hall (see APOLLO, July, 1949, p. 17, 
Fig. VI), but with a sharply hexagonal spout, and the 
handle with a knee-bend below, and a free cusp at the base, 
diverging from the body. No Caughley teapot of this shape, 
decorated in underglaze-blue, has been seen, but the corres- 
ponding cream-jug (Fig. VI, left) is of exactly the same shape 
as a Caughley one decorated in mazarine-blue (see APOLLO, 
August, 1955, p. 52, Fig. I, left). The corresponding sugar- 
pot has a wholly attached ring at each end, whereas in New 
Hall the rings are only partly attached. 

The third type of polychrome teapot (Fig. V) is of the 
same peculiar ventricose shape as a Caughley one decorated 
in mazarine-blue (op. cit., Fig. II, right) except that the 
latter has no knee-bend in the handle. Its most characteristic 
feature is the broad triangular spout arising as a direct con- 
tinuation of the shoulder. The large size of the teapot sug- 
gests a late date of manufacture, when tea had become rela- 
tively cheap. Fortunately, the water-colour drawing by 


Thomas Baxter, Junior, made in 1810, of the china-decorat- 
ing studio of his father, Thomas Baxter, Senior, preserved 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and reproduced in Mr. 
Barrett’s “Caughley and Coalport Porcelain”, Fig. 81, shows 
a teapot of exactly the same shape as the one in Fig. V, 
and also a sugar-pot just like the one in Fig. VII, with a 
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Fig. V. Ventricose Caughley teapot, c. 1810, with triangular 

spout forming a direct continuation of the shoulder, and kneed 

handle. Decoration of orange border, blue wavy line, and pink 
flowers surrounded by concentric arcs of blue dots. 


demon’s mask with a ring in his mouth at each end, so that 
these two pieces may be dated c. 1810, if not earlier. Much 
Caughley and Coalport porcelain is said to have been 
decorated in this studio. 

A squat, almost tub-shaped type of cream-jug, about 7cm. 
(2% in.) high, with a moulding of four fernlike leaves on each 
side, seems to be peculiar to Caughley. One of this shape, 
printed in underglaze-blue, is illustrated by Mr. Barrett 
(“Caughley and Coalport Porcelain”, Fig. 2), who dates it 
“c. 1775”. The writer’s collection includes three underglaze- 
blue cream-jugs of this type and seven polychrome ones, all 
ten being soft-paste and made from similar moulds, and a 
single polychrome bone-paste Coalport one. Six of these 
peculiar cream-jugs are now illustrated (Fig. VIII). The 
evidence for ascribing the polychrome soft-paste ones to 
Caughley seems conclusive: at the one end of the series there 
are undoubted underglaze-blue Caughley cream-jugs, and 
at the other end a polychrome bone-paste one made from a 
similar mould at Coalport, whither the moulds were removed 
in 1814. The gradual change in the basal cusp of the handle 
should be noted. 

The three standard types of polychrome teapots, sugar-pots 
and cream-jugs illustrated in Figs. III—VII are represented 
by sets belonging to eight different patterns, and five of these 
patterns are found on tub-shaped cream-jugs assigned inde- 
pendently to Caughley. The ascription of the polychrome 
tea-sets to Caughley rests accordingly on three main pieces 
of evidence. 

1. The soft-paste body with a brownish translucency by 
transmitted light. 

2. The existence of undoubted Caughley teapots, sugar- 
pots and cream-jugs of the same shapes, but decorated in 
mazarine-blue. 

3. The existence of a polychrome set of tub-shaped 
Caughley cream-jugs, five of which are of the same patterns 
as five of the standard tea-sets. 

In conclusion it should be borne in mind that much white 
porcelain made at Caughley was sold to Robert Chamberlain 
for decoration in his works at Worcester ; also that from 
1799, when the Caughley works were purchased by John 
Rose of Coalport, until 1814, when the materials and plant 
were transferred to Coalport, the Caughley factory was used 
for making biscuit which was glazed and decorated at Coal- 
port. A large class of Caughley porcelain characterised by 
a brilliant rippled glaze may be attributed to this Caughley- 
Coalport period. The Caughley basin and coffee-cup shown 
in Figs. I and II may perhaps be assigned to this period. 
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Fig. VI (Top). Polychrome Caughley, 1790-1800, with pink diaper “strawberries”. 
(Left) Straight-fluted cream-jug, with horizontal-topped handle. 
(Right) Elliptic vertical-sided teapot, with sharply hexagonal spout, and kneed handle. 


Fig. VII (Centre). Caughley cream-jug and sugar-pot, c. 1810, of the same pattern as 
Fig. IX. Sugar-pot vertically-fluted, with a demon’s mask at each end. 

Fig. VIII (Bottom). Tub-shaped Caughley and Coalport cream-jugs. (Top Row) Two 

underglaze-blue Caughley cream-jugs, with a polychrome one on the right. (Bottom Row 
Two polychrome Caughley cream-jugs with a Coalport one on the right. 
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ASTING in the manufacture of moulded wares was a 
method rarely adopted by the makers of porcelain in 
this country in the XVIIIth century. At that time, such 
wares were almost invariably made by press-moulding ; and 
it was not until well into the XI Xth century that this method 
was replaced by the use of slip clay in the manner previously 
adopted by the old saltglaze potters. This statement applies 
to articles intended for domestic use, such as teapots and to 
figures alike. 

Solon' gives a good account of the way the saltglaze potter 
set to work. In his short essay on Saltglaze*, following a 
description of the mould-cutter’s art, he goes on to say 
“The ware obtained by casting could be made of the thin- 
ness of egg-shell porcelain. Slip, or diluted clay, is poured 
into the mould ; the clay sticks to the sides by absorption, 
the surplus liquid being poured out; the thin coating ad- 
hering to the sides contracts and leaves them in drying and 
a light and well-formed proof can then be taken out. 
Casting is still the staple process of the English potter ; on 
the continent pressing is generally employed, so the ancient 
continental ware offers no example which, for lightness of 
substance can be compared with the Salt Glaze ware of 
Staffordshire’. Or, for that matter, with the similar wares 
of any other centre of a saltglaze industry. The point to 
note is that this method of manufacture seems to have 
originated with the XVIIIth century English saltglaze potter 
and was an essential part of his technique. 

While early porcelain examples showing the use of this 
method are undoubtedly rare, it is possible that a certain 
number have escaped recognition. Such pieces may be 
detected (i) when the moulded pattern is transmitted in a 
manner which permits it to be easily seen and felt through 
the ware as a result of the latter’s inherent thinness ; in this 
way, the ribs of one side would be easily recognisable as 
the flutes of the other ; (ii) by the complete absence of any 
evidence of turning. The moulded and slightly uneven ap- 
pearance of a cast base and footring is entirely different 
from the clean cut lines produced on the wheel ; and if the 
footring, as occasionally happens, takes the form of a 
straight-sided polygon, proof need go no further ; (iii) in 
the case of a saucer, the method employed ensures that any 





Fig. I. Tea Bowl. Liverpool, c. 1760/65. 
Author’s Collection. 


CASTING IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ENGLISH 
XVIUth CENTURY PORCELAIN 


By KNOWLES BONEY 





Fig. II. Underside of saucer belonging to Fig. I. 


moulded pattern must be more clearly visible on its lower 
(convex) surface. By contrast, a thrown saucer, being 
fashioned upside-down before it is finished by turning, will 
exhibit moulding on its concave surface only ; (iv) by the 
signs of ‘spill’, by which is meant the presence of a slight 
band of thickening left after pouring out the surplus slip 
and which may sometimes be seen near the lip of the vessel. 
It may be difficult to see and must be looked for carefully, 
but the evidence afforded by its presence is conclusive. 
These points are all shown by the four pieces illustrating 
this article. 

Turning our attention to these, the tea-bowl (Fig. I) with 
its saucer of which the underside is shown (Fig. II) and the 
flared beaker are clearly of the same manufacture. The 
moulding, apart from a difference necessitated by differences 
in size, is identical, even to the slight shoulder which traverses 
these pieces horizontally near the bottom, while the propor- 
tion of moulded to unmoulded surface is closely maintained. 
In addition to the evidence of casting noted under (i) and (ii), 
the beaker (Fig. III) exhibits the ‘spill’ sign. The translucency 
of all three pieces is good and of a light greenish-yellow tint. A 
‘spot-test’ of the saucer for phosphate gave a negative result. 

The moulding shown by the coffee cup (Fig. IV) is clearly 
different from the foregoing. The shape derives from Chinese 
porcelain and has its counterpart in the handle-less tea bowls 
in saltglaze which are sometimes encountered. While the 
‘spill’ sign is absent, other signs of casting are sufficiently 
obvious, including a polygonal footring. This takes the 
form of a regular decagon, correctly angled on both sides 
of its structure. Expert technical opinion affirms that it 
would be almost impossible to achieve such a result by press- 
ing and, of course, quite pointless to attempt. The handle 
has not been made in a mould but rolled or pulled by hand. 
Tapering towards its lower attachment, it is of a type well 
known on English earthenware. 

The potting of this piece is somewhat thinner than that of 
the others and this must be held partly responsible for its 
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wonderful translucency, which is of an ice-blue tint. It is 
soft to the file and when ‘spot’ tested for phosphate gave a 
negative result. 

The question of the provenance of this group raises some 
interesting points. The ‘red cow’ print decorating the 
beaker might suggest a Worcester origin for this piece and 
consequently for the tea bowl and saucer which are so ob- 
viously related. These pieces might then appear as an ex- 
periment by the Worcester potters, isolated examples of the 
use of a technique belonging to an industry which had never 
been carried on there. But their workmanship has long 
passed the experimental stage. It is of a high standard 
and betokens a skill in the use of the processes involved 
born of experience and long practice, and such considerations 
establish a prima facie case for regarding the group as the 
product of an established centre of a saltglaze manufacture 
rather than as a freak experiment in porcelain-making else- 
where. 

Liverpool would seem to possess greater claim to be re- 
garded as the parent factory ; for its numerous potworks 
at the probable date (1760-65) were turning out soft paste 
porcelain of this type and saltglazed wares in quantity. 
Moreover, support for a Liverpool origin is provided by the 
butterfly painting of the tea bowl and saucer, which is by the 
same hand as that seen on a Liverpool mug in the writer’s 
possession.* It is well known that the very close resemblance 
so frequently observable between Liverpool and Worcester 
wares of this period has created its own difficulty ; for 
attributions must primarily rest on such matters as paste, 
glaze and potting characteristics and we have been deprived 
of this aid in large measure when dealing with wares of 
this class. Here, however, the use of a particular technique 
comes to our assistance, making a Liverpool attribution seem 
reasonably certain for one example of a class usually re- 
garded as Worcester property. 

The conclusion would appear to be justified, but not 
entirely for the reasons stated. When Robert Podmore went 
to Liverpool from Worcester in 1755, he undertook to make 
—and decorate—the same kind of soaprock porcelain he had 
made at Worcester and before that, at Bristol. It has never 
been clear why so much of this early Liverpool ware, for 
which he must have been responsible, should so frequently 





Fig. III. Beaker. Liverpool, c. 1760/65. 
Perrins Museum. Courtesy of the Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Company. 
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Fig. IV. 
Coffee Cup. 
Possibly 
Liverpool, 
c. 1760/65. 
Author’s 
Collection. 





display the hand of the saltglaze decorator. In these pieces 
just discussed, we also have, at an early date, the additional 
evidence of saltglaze influences at work which is provided 
by the potting technique. Some explanation of this seems 
necessary. It may be found in an advertisement issued by 
Lund’s factory at Redcliff Backs, Bristol, in December 1750. 
It reads ‘If the Parents of Guardians of any young Lads 
above the age of fourteen are inclined, they shall learn the 
Art of Pottery as practiced in Staffordshire’ (Pountney, “The 
Old Bristol Potteries’). This can only mean that Stafford- 
shire methods were in use at Lund’s factory ; and of these, 
saltglaze casting was a distinctive and an essential feature. 
The inference is that, whether or not the Liverpool saltglaze 
potters were using this technique when Podmore went to 
Liverpool, he did not learn it there. He must have brought 
his knowledge of it with him from the days of his work at 
the Bristol factory. This helps to unify the conception of 
Podmore as both potter and the ‘fine-brush’ potter-artist 
whose work shows such affinity with much saltglaze painting 
(Honey, Charleston, et al). 

If this is a correct interpretation of what took place, cast 
pieces of ware could have been made equally well at Bristol, 
at Worcester before 1755 or at Liverpool—as indeed they 
probably were. Liverpool still suggests itself in the case 
of the beaker. The application of a print to such a closely 
ribbed surface must have presented considerable difficulty ; 
and the degree of success achieved shows that great pro- 
ficiency in the pottery printer’s art had been reached. This 
beaker, more perhaps than any other example of this print, 
should lead us to suspect the claims which are still some- 
times heard in favour of a date in the early 1750’s for print- 
ing of this type. Incidentally, the assertion made by Mayer 
and repeated by Jewitt that Podmore had worked in Stafford- 
shire before going to Liverpool is now seen in a new light. 
Long discredited, there may be some truth in it. It is not 
unlikely that he began his life as a potter in Staffordshire, 
where he learned the elements of his craft before going to 
Bristol in 1749, to Worcester in May 1751 and finally to 
Liverpool in 1755. 

There remains for consideration the coffee cup of this 
interesting group. It gains no support for a Liverpool at- 
tribution from its decoration, which is of a type not often 
seen on English porcelain, but replacing this lack is the 
help afforded by its pure blue translucency. This is per- 
haps a commoner finding in early Liverpool wares than in 
those of other English factories. Of soft paste, a Liverpool 
origin for this piece however, must be regarded as no more 
than conjectural. 

[The writer expresses his grateful thanks to Mr. Cyril 
Shingler of the Perrins Museum, Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Company, for his invaluable help with technical details. The 
views dealing with provenance are not necessarily shared 
by him. ] 

1 The Art of the Old English Potter, 1885, p. 75. 


* Salt glaze, 1890, p. 12. 
3 Knowles Boney, ‘Liverpool Porcelain’, 1957, pl. 13d. 








PECIMENS of Baranovka porcelain can be seen occasion- 
ally, but virtually nothing has been published about the 
factory. I am indebted to Mr. A. Gripari of Alexandria, a 
descendant of one of the former owners, for the information 
which follows. 

W. B. Honey (Dictionary of European Ceramic Art) men- 
tions the foundation of the Baranovka factory in 1801 by 
Michael Mezer and his brother. They were also potters at 
Korzec and Thomaszow. Honey was of the opinion that the 
factory closed finally in 1895, but, in fact, it then passed into 
the possession of the Gripari family who retained it until 
they were forced to leave Russia during the Revolution of 
1917. From 1917 it was operated by the workmen, but 
news of it reached the family from time to time in Greece 
until 1922, when all information ceased. It may still exist. 

Baranovka is in the Ukraine. Originally in Poland, it later 
found its way into Russia when the frontiers were shifted 
westward. It was established in 1802 on the estate of Prince 
Gargarin which comprised a castle and 24,000 acres, some of 
which was forest. This estate was purchased by N. P. 
Gripari from the Gargarin family in 1896. The old house 
was at one time occupied by Maria Walewska, and when it 
was pulled down her portrait was retrieved from the ruins. 
It can be seen on the wall in Figure IV which shows the 
interior of the new home built by N. P. Gripari in its place. 

The reorganised factory started work in April, 1896. N. P. 
Gripari was assisted by his brother, Peric'es, and his sons, 
Peter and Mark. Peter had been sent to Limoges to study 
porcelain manufacture, and workmen were brought from the 
same place as modellers. A Pole named de Mezer, probably 
a descendant of the Mezer brothers who founded the factory, 
was technical adviser, and an artist, Kavalievsky, painted 
flowers and designs. 

The earliest porcelain was yellow in hue, and this particu- 
larly has been sought after by some collectors. The later 
productions were of excellent quality as may be seen from 
the illustrations. Honey states that some of the XIXth 
century productions rivalled those of the Russian Imperial 
factories. 





Fig. I. Cup and Saucer, decorated in blue and gold and 
painted with figures in peasant costume. Baranovka, c. 1840. 


THE PORCELAIN OF BARANOVKA 





By GEORGE SAVAGE 


The earliest mark was Baranowka in black. This was 
written in Roman characters, since the factory was then 
Polish. Subsequently the mark become Baranovka (in 
Russian) accompanied either by three blue spots, thus: 
or by the Imperial Double Eagle. The Meissen mark was 
also used. From 1896 the mark became the Gripari crest, 
with the name “N. P. Gripari” underneath in pale blue or 
gold. 

I am indebted to Mr. A. Gripari for the illustrations, all 
of which are of specimens and documents in the possession 
of the family. 





Fig. II. Baranovka Vase. Marked with the Imperial Double Eagle. 
Given to Mrs. N. P. Gripari by Prince Gargarin. 





THE PORCELAIN OF BARANOVKA 


Fig. V. The factory and kilns at Baranovka during the 
ownership of N. P. Gripari. Drawing by B. Bjesey. 


Fig. IV. Part of one of the drawing-rooms in the house of 
N. P. Gripari at Baranovka, with the portrait of 
Fig. III. Baranovka Inkwell. Marie Walewska in an oval frme. 





THREE ENGLISH ARTISTS AT THE Musee D’ArRT MODERNE 


"THIS exhibition was organized by the British Council, work- 

ing in conjunction with the Museums of France, and 
contained the works of the three artists who represented Great 
Britain at the 1958 Biennale of Venice. A sculptor, a painter, 
and a graphic artist: an arbitrary choice, but no doubt as valid 
as any other would have been—except that it represents a 
rather academic view of contemporary British art. I would 
make an exception, however, for William Scott who is to my 
mind, taking into account his limitations, the most authentic- 
ally creative artist of the three. Hayter is well known in France 
where he has lived since 1926. L’Atelier 17, which he founded 
in 1927, has been for more than thirty years a centre of re- 
search and of extremely interesting experimentation, and 
Hayter has had a great influence on his many pupils. His 
graphic work (which was seen last year in London at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery) is too obviously that of the experi- 
menter to be really interesting, and it is too complicated in its 
dishevelled abstractions to be more than a stylistic exercise, or 
what the French call un plat servi froid. Armitage’s sculptures 
are famous and have been much praised. They are perhaps 
too manifestly and too obviously “modern”. His curious 
style is ultimately only an expression in space of the drawings 
of Saul Steinberg—but without their humour and invention 
—with a double dose of the sordid and adroitly utilized clumsi- 
ness added. For although these female torsoes (reduced to a 
thick, rectangular, rounded, flat volume from which, like 
pimples, the head, the breasts, and the frayed stumps stick 
out) symbolize perhaps for their creator an agony which he 
considers primitive in its simplicity, they achieve for me only 
a rather childish mannerism which will appear in a few years 
(if mot sooner) very curious or even ridiculous. This is 
especially true of the larger pieces which seem to lack all sense 
of scale. And since in his drawings of nudes Scott seems 
also to have approximated in recent years to the style of Stein- 
berg, it was perhaps not such a good idea to send both 
Armitage and Scott to the Biennale and subsequently to Paris. 
But Scott is saved by the nonchalance, the freedom of his 
compositions, and the pictorial quality of his canvases. He 
has a sense and an instinct for colour which succeeds in trans- 
figuring what might have been monotonous in those still lives 
with pans that he has been working on for the past few years. 
Ultimately his paintings are saved by his brand of cheerful 
sadness and his magnificent sense of colour. 





Fig. I. HENRI LAURENS. Dormeuse. Marble, 1943 
Collection Louis Carré. 


Exhibited at the Galerie Louise Leiris. 
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By JEAN YVES MOCK 





Fig. II. PaoLozzi1. Man Smoking. Bronze, 1956. 
Hanover Gallery. 


LAURENS AT THE GALERIE LOUISE LEIRIS 


Henri Laurens, pioneer of modern sculpture, was born in 
1885 and died four years ago. The exhibition at the Galerie 
Louise Leiris, however, contains only sculptures done between 
1919 and 1943—and only those in stone are included. Hence, 
it cannot be called a real retrospective exhibition, omitting as 
it does his early and late works, as well as his sculpture in 
bronze and in the many other materials he used. Nevertheless, 
the thirty-odd pieces exhibited do give us some idea of the 
greatness of Henri Laurens. At first glance one is struck and 
surprised to see that all the works reflect the same kind of 
light, a light which is that of the best canvases of Juan Gris. 
The same softness causes the light to fall beautifully on calm, 
stable forms—harmoniously balanced, or disjointed, as in the 
earlier sculptures which display an architecture of facets which 
recalls the objects in cubist paintings. In his earlier works, 
the light is radiantly dispersed by the forms which are treated 
in dislocated planes. These planes, in his subsequent work, 
were fused and reassembled until Laurens finally arrived at 
his marvellously rounded, feminine style. The best examples 
of this are perhaps La Dormeuse, La Nuit, and La Femme a 
Oiseau. They admirably achieve Laurens’ expressed aim: 
“I aspire to the ripening of forms. I would like to be able 
to make them so full and so juicy that nothing could be added 
to them”. And it is from this formal plenitude that comes 
the fundamental greatness of Laurens’ oeuvre. 


PAOLOZZI AT THE HANOVER GALLERY 


Because he has rarely exhibited these last four years, Paolozzi 
has not benefited as fully as he might from the general ad- 
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Fig. III. NicoLtas Georsciapis. Standing Ruins. 
Redfern Gallery. 


miration accorded to the renaissance of English sculpture. 
This large exhibition at the Hanover Gallery of works since 
1956 contains many small sculptures as well as some very 
large pieces, and it confirms Paolozzi’s position as one of the 
most important English sculptors. If one thinks of the orig- 
inality of these works, and even more of the world which they 
create and which one hopes to see developed even further in the 
years to come, it becomes clear that Paolozzi is one of the most 
important sculptors anywhere today. Paolozzi’s world is 
capable of development because it is infinitely less under the 
yoke of narrow axioms of style than that of Chadwick, Armitage, 
or de Caro. This is true in spite of appearances which up till 
now might have led one to believe that his technique was 
going to remain imprisoned by the collage style, his figures 
within a universe which has already been too well defined by 
Dubuffet. Paolozzi’s works are originally executed in the 
cire perdue technique from impressions which he gathers from 
objets trouvés chosen with great care—little wheels, radio con- 
densers, lead shot, ball bearings, etc., which he transfers on to 
large plates of wax which he has cut and modelled. The ideo- 
logical content of his works has been discussed by so many 
critics and related by them, perhaps with more intellectual 
opportunism than sense of reality, to fragments of Zen Bud- 
dhism and science fiction, that I think it preferable to say 
little about this side of his work. His sculptures seem to me 
much more like a forest of gentle, domesticated monsters— 
as unfrightening as possible—than an expression of contempor- 
ary anxiety or a hommage to the beauty of the mechanical 
world whose vestiges one finds in these sculptures, like fossils 
in rocks. 


NICOLAS GEORGIADIS AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 


Nicolas Georgiadis belongs to the first generation of painters 
who have had first to reckon with and then to forget the 
oeuvres of Klee, Vieira da Silva, and Mark Tobey. These 
oeuvres are profoundly personal and their very richness and 
singularity can lead young painters into a cul-de-sac of ex- 
perimentation. Of his generation, Georgiadis is to my mind 
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the painter who has best succeeded in assimilating Klee, Tobey, 
and their kind. More exactly, he has assimilated those ele- 
ments which correspond to his sensitivity, his affinities, and 
his aesthetic preoccupations. His canvases testify to the extent 
to which he has parted company with his elders and to his 
originality. The originality of a painter can be expressed in 
many ways—originality of style, of pictorial intuition, of 
formal content. The canvases exhibited at the Redfern Gallery 
are all recent, and they convey that feeling of discovery which 
ccompanies all original creation. They are a series of mar- 
vellously nuanced and diverse variations on the theme of hollow 
space. They are screens and their mosaic surfaces create a 
kind of perspective in contre-plongée. The first image that 
comes to mind when trying to describe them is of rows of 
windows at night—but seen without any sensation of depth. 
But the implications of a realistic description are too narrow. 
Geometry has vigilantly been concealed ; formal rigidity has 
been tempered by the suppleness of Georgiadis’ colour sense. 
These pictures render all speculation on the ornamental value 
of abstract art meaningless. Georgiadis’ treatment of space 
without dimension is neither intellectual like that of Mondrian 
nor hallucinatory or quasi-figurative like that of Vieira da 
Silva, whose architectural figures are in the spirit of XVIIth 
century theatre design. In Georgiadis’ canvases one finds con- 
struction and composition enveloped in the logic of paint. 
Reserved and rigorous, his paintings invite and reward long 
contemplation. 


SCHETTINI AT THE NEW VISION CENTRE 


Ulrico Schettini is Italian. He has worked in Rome, and 
in 1956 he was awarded a French government scholarship 
which made it possible for him to study in Paris. He has 
participated in group shows both in Italy and in the United 





Fig. IV. Utrico SCHETTINI. Daily London. 
New Vision Centre. 

















Fig. V. 


ROBERT MUNFORD. Nocturne. 
Drian Gallery 


States, but this is his first exhibition in Great Britain. The 
show includes only canvases painted this year. Their graphic 
composition and their slabs of colour form a sensitively supple 
ensemble. His colour range—muted browns, greys, and blacks 
—is well set off against the backgrounds of damp old walls 
which seem to inspire him, and fortunately, there is no trace 
of visual anecdote (graffiti, etc.) in these charmingly decorative 
paintings. 


MUNFORD AND LUTKA PINK AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 


Robert Munford is a young American painter from Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, who has now settled in Ibiza. He partici- 
pates in many group shows in America, and exhibits regularly 
in Paris at the Galérie Lara Vincy. The numerous little 
gouaches and the very handsome paintings exhibited at the 
Drian Gallery belong spiritually to that kind of abstract lyric- 
ism developed by Nicholas de Stael in his last years. Today 
this kind of painting has taken on great significance, for the 
return to transfigured reality is an important aspect of that 
contemporary art which draws heavily on the late Cézanne and 
the Nymphéas of Monet. This is true of masters like Tal Coat 
and Bazaine as well as of younger painters such as Genevieve 
Asse (whose current Paris exhibition will be reviewed next 
month), Morvan, and Robert Munford. His pictorial vision 
is elegant, discreet, and serene. His landscapes—beaches, 
plains—all have a sense of limitless horizons. They are 
nuanced, rigorous, and moving, thanks to his impeccable 
technique which fuses intuition with sensitivity. His canvases 
are not figurative, but they are imbued with an astonishingly 
poetic sense of reality. 

The exhibition immediately succeeding that of Munford 
consisted of about thirty canvases by Lutka Pink. Her paint- 
ings are quite different from those of Munford, for they 
represent another side of contemporary art: less immediately 
eye-catching, they are perhaps for that very reason more pro- 
foundly appealing. Her canvases are subtly composed and 
constructed in depth, and the delicate superimpositions of 
inter-penetrating colours create an incessant and significant 
flow of light. Lutka Pink was born in Warsaw in 1916. Of 
her pre-war works, nothing remains, for they were destroyed 
by the Nazis. In 1938, Vuillard helped her to settle in Paris, 
and her work underwent his influence as well as that of 
Bonnard—just at the time when people began to discover 
the “abstract” side of these two painters. Progressively Lutka 
Pink’s oeuvre lost the anecdotal appearance of figurative paint- 
ing, and her canvases became what they remain today: 
imaginary gardens, féeries, grey-ish landscapes, composed of 
thousands of touches of vivid and vibrant colour, evoking 
silence, melancholy, and the serenity of self-mastery. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE WOODSTOCK GALLERY 


During the month of January, the Woodstock Gallery will 
hold a very important exhibition of works by young sculptors. 
It will represent all the current abstract and figurative tenden- 
cies in English sculpture, and will include works by Joan 
Moore, George Fullard, Anne Howse, Len Clayden, Shelley 
Fausset, Mary Blakey, Rosemary Brabant, Frederick Palmer, 
and B. Wall. 





JANKEL ADLER AT THE OBELISK GALLERY 
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The work of Jankel Adler is already well known in London, 
and this exhibition which includes paintings from every phase 
of his development is to that extent a renewal of an old 
acquaintance. Although a Pole by birth, Adler’s work owes a 
great deal to German expressionism ; he was a friend of Paul 
Klee and worked for some years in Diisseldorf before the war. 
After his arrival in England in 1943 the sombre, forceful styic 
of his figure paintings and his very individual technique had 
a considerable influence on English painters like Colqhoun, and 
he was altogether a painter of more than ephemeral importance. 

Te died in 1949. 
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Le CORBUSIER AT THE WALKER ART GALLERY 


Smoke-blackened, neo-classical Liverpool is no inappropriate 
setting for an exhibition in honour of the seventieth birthday 
of Le Corbusier who has perhaps done more than anyone else 
to set the tone of modern industrial architecture. Enlarged 
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photographs and drawings make up the bulk of this exhibition 
which with some beautifully made models of his work in 
India, some paintings and tapestries, comes to the Building 
Centre in February. 





































































































































Fig. VI. 





LuTKA Pink. Composition. 
Drian Gallery 














City ART MUSEUM OF ST. Louis AT WILDENSTEIN’S 


NEW YORKERS have been most fortunate in having the 

opportunity to see masterpieces from American museums 
all over the country in a series of benefit exhibitions at the 
Wildenstein galleries. The latest was from the museum in 
St. Louis, a city institution aided by private gifts, which 
has assembled a fine collection in its fifty years of existence. 
Its objective, to offer a survey of the history of art, is achieved 
with distinction. A selection of outstanding paintings was 
chosen for the Wildenstein show that included works ranging 
in date from the late Renaissance to an early Picasso. The best 
of the early group was The fudgment of Paris by Lucas 
Cranach the Elder. This came from the collection of the 
Gotha Museum in Thuringia. Painted about 1530, it is a 
fine example of the beginnings of Italianate influence. The 
goddesses of the famous myth are represented by amusingly 
non-classical, high-breasted, elongated females, and they are 
under the scrutiny of a Paris in Germanic armor. The early 
group includes several Venetian examples of quality as well. 
Among the XVIIth century works are a number of outstand- 
ing pictures. Particularly fine is the Hals, a portrait of a 
young woman painted between 1648 and 1650. Lesser 
painters of the period whose work is sympathetic to con- 
temporary taste, like Georges de la Tour, are included along 
with painters like Bernardo Strozzi, who have been neglected 
by modern critics until recently. American painters are well 
represented. A superb portrait of Thaddeus Burr by John 
Singleton Copley is in the early vividly realistic style of the 
master. The uncompromising attention to true representa- 
tionalism is the American element that makes it differ from 
the English examples of the same period. The later tenden- 
cies of American painters toward a kind of self-effacing 
simplicity is represented by a homely raft-scene by George 
Caleb Bingham and Winslow Homer’s The Country School. 


Fig. I. ENRICO PONTREMOLI. Interior with Cat. 
The Contemporaries Gallery. 
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By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 


The more progressive artists of the XIXth century, Goya, 
Courbet, Corot, Manet, Cezanne, Van Gogh, as well as others 
equally important and familiar are included in the selection, 
and it is difficult to single out what is most significant. St. 
Louis has a collection of importance whose highlights reveal 
a tradition of fine taste and careful connoisseurship. 


PONTREMOLI AT THE CONTEMPORARIES 


Enrico Pontremoli, a painter of talent, exhibiting at The 
Contemporaries, has received little recognition up to now. 
A Parisian of Italian parentage, Pontremoli studied in the 
“ateliers libres” in Paris with men as famous as Bonnard, 
Maillol, Gromaire, and Dufy giving criticism. He was a 
particularly apt pupil, absorbing the ideas and feelings of the 
School of Paris, without yielding to the more superficial and 
natural tendency to ape an established painter’s style. Pontre- 
moli’s work has a spiritual kinship to the Fauves ; his style 
is deceptively primitive. Like the Fauves, he seeks fresh- 
ness by simple forms and by becoming child-like. His color 
is subtle ; he distorts for the sake of pattern, and generally 
his objective seems to be achieving results that are pleasing 
and original. He is decorative without being pretty and 
primitive because it is a means of making original state- 
ments in representational art. The kinds of tricks he employs 
in distorting perspective are only possible when knowledge 
is behind the action. In one painting, rows of empty theatre 
seats are the subject, and the repetition of the one form, the 
back of the seat, is used to create a composition that is most 
engaging. In another picture, a vase of flowers is treated 
with a primitivism that makes each detail significant. The 
interior illustrated includes a cat that is most appealing 
because it is so impossible and artificial, like so many pets 
that people pamper. The sentimental note is an element that 
injects vitality into a composition in which wallpaper patterns 
and interior details are simplified to a point where they might 
almost be abstract. Pontremoli is a delightful painter from 
whom we hope to see more. 


NEw DECORATIVE ARTS GALLERIES AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM 


A new wing devoted to the Decorative Arts has been 
opened at the Philadelphia Museum. Installed under the 
overall supervision of Henry P. MclIlhenny, the emphasis 
is on the local area, with sophisticated output of Philadelphia 
shown along with the more primitive efforts of rural Pennsyl- 
vania, which was settled heavily by German migrants. The 
contrast is great, as one of the largest cities in the British 
empire during the XVIIIth century, Philadelphia was a city 
with many wealthy residents who desired to be elegant. 
Craftsmen produced furniture and silver to meet the demand, 
and in the new galleries there is evidence of the quality of 
the best work there. The forms of furniture were conserva- 
tive ; Philadelphians continued to use pedimented chests on 
high legs long after they went out of fashion in London, but 
the decorative carving was inspired by the latest London 
style, tempered to suit the distinctive American taste. The 
Chippendale Director is the obvious source of several ex- 
amples. In silver, there is a similar tendency to ornamenta- 
tion that makes the Philadelphia product more elaborate 
than that of any other American city. 

Rural Pennsylvania produced a folk art of importance. 
Derived from the art of Germanic peasants, it evolved as 
something recognizably different from anything continental. 
Brightly patterned cuoboards with painted or inlaid decora- 
tion made late in the XVIIIth century or in the first decades 
of the XIXth century, are used to hold pottery made in the 
area, as well as one kind of Staffordshire that seems to have 
been sold exclusively in the Pennsylvania farmlands. Floral 
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Fig. II. MODIGLIANI. Mme. Eyraud-Vaillant. 
Kirkeby Sale, Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


patterns abound on the furniture and the pottery. The most 
common type of pottery are the red earthenware plates 
glazed inside in yellow, green and red, and decorated by the 
sgraffito technique. Made ostensibly for baking pies and 
more probably for display, they often have humorous poems 
or biblical quotations inscribed around the border. Most 
of the Pennsylvania German material was the gift of Mr. 
Titus Geesey. 


THE KIRKEBY SALE AT PARKE-BERNET 


The most important sale of the first half of the season was 
held at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on November 19th. A 
select audience of several thousand participated in the dis- 
posal of major works from the Collection of Arnold Kirkeby, 
an impressive array of paintings from the School of Paris. 
The earliest picture in the sale, Monet’s Jean Monet dans 
son Berceau, was painted in 1867 before he developed the 
characteristic small brush stroke technique. Renoir was 
represented by two studies, each a series of small sketches 
on canvas, and one of his light, almost sensually coloured 
landscapes, Garden at Sorrento painted in 1881; and 
Cezanne by Garcon Couché, a young man lying in a field 
with farm houses in the distant background, painted between 
1882 and 1887. Bidding reflected great discretion and in 
spite of the festive atmosphere buying was determined by 
discriminating taste. New highs at auction were paid for 
works by more recent painters such as Modigliani, Vlaminck, 
and Segonzac. The Vlaminck river scene executed in 1906 
is a Fauve work in bright colour, with some impressionist 
brush work. The two Modigliani portraits are of an un- 
identified redhaired gentleman in a bluish green jacket and 
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Mme. Eyraud-Vaillant in a black short-sleeved dress. Both 
have the characteristic distortion, although the gentleman’s 
double chin made it difficult to give him the expected long 
neck. The highest price in the sale was paid for a Picasso 
of 1903, Mother and Child, a very unusual early work that 
was executed just before the “Blue Period”. The forms 
are elongated and tentatively handled. The background 
landscape colours are surprisingly bright, warm grey, light 
green, and orange predominating. The Matisse, a still-life 
painted at Issy-les Moulineaux in 1911, is an example of 
that painter’s most primitive moment, with the flowers re- 
duced to balloon shapes and no particular effort to be 
representational. The Segonzac, a still-life of 1928, char- 
acteristically dark and luminous, was one of the best 
examples of his work, If the sale did not bring the highest 
prices for all that was sold, it did reflect the astuteness of 
a demanding clientele who willingly paid new highs for 
important work. 


CARNEGIE PRIZE FOR HENRY MOORE 


The second prize of 1,500 dollars in the Carnegie Prize 
Exhibition has been won by Henry Moore for his bronze 
Reclining Figure. This is the bronze cast of the half-size 
model in plaster for the figure at the UNESCO building in 
Paris. The working model was sent to Italy so that the stone 
used, Roman travertine, could be cut to the right size: Mr. 
Moore followed and carved his figure there. When nearly 
completed the stone figure was moved to Paris and com- 
pleted on the site. To preserve the working model it was 


cast in bronze and now wins the only British award in the 
Carnegie Prize Exhibition. 

The first prize for sculpture was won by Alexander Calder, 
best known for his mobiles, and for painting by Antoni 
The exhibition is open at Pittsburgh until 8th 


Tapies. 
February. 


Fig. III. Picasso. Mother and Child. 
Kirkeby Sale, Parke-Bernet Galleries. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


WILLIAM ETTY. By DENNIS Farr. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. £3 10s. 
[HIS new volume has been added to the 
English Master Painters Series, edited by 
Herbert Read, which already includes 
cholarly volumes on Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Wilson and Lawrence, and has done so 
much to remove the stigma that English 
painters have not received the serious 
treatment they deserve in art literature. It 
might be questioned whether Etty’s repu- 
tation as a painter might not have been 
better served in a shorter monograph, 
with less documentary material and more 
emphasis on his artistic development, and 
indeed, whether he merits inclusion in the 
series, though it is to be hoped that this 
will be extended in time to include a wider 
field. But there can be no question of the 
admirable thoroughness with which the 
book has been compiled, both in present- 
ing the artist’s life against the background 
of current artistic taste and in the choice 
of plates. A catalogue of all his known 
compositions and portraits and of a large 
selection of his nudes is given at the end, 
so that the work will be indispensable for 
collectors and art-historians. 

Like so many English painters Etty as- 
pired to become a history painter, but 
eventually succumbed to the dealers, who 
demanded sentimental nymphs and cupids. 
In France Millet resisted this temptation 
and led painting in a new direction to- 
wards realism at the price of years of 
penury. In England Haydon took his life 
in despair, but Etty compromised, and a 
perusal of the plates shows the inequality 
of his achievement. Some of his portraits 
and serious compositions reveal him as a 
figure painter of the first rank and unique 
in England as a painter of the nude. His 
admiration for Raphael, Poussin and 
Rubens is apparent in such pictures as 
“The Destroying Angel’, “The World 
before the Flood”, “The Rape of Proser- 
pine” and the “Sleeping Nymph and 
Satyrs”. Unfortunately these are much 
less well known than his sugary allegories 
and bathers. The reproductions include 
a few landscapes and still life paintings, 
but his qualities as a painter can only be 
fully appreciated in the one colour plate 
of a reclining female nude, against red and 
green draperies with a vase of flowers in 
the background. Such a picture need not 
fear comparison with Courbet or Manet. 

Mary CHAMOT. 


MODERN GERMAN PAINTING. By 
HANS KONRAD ROETHEL. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 50s. 


MISLEADINGLY the blurb claims that this 
is the ‘first book in the English language’ 
on modern German painting. Of course, 
it is not: apart from ‘Peter Thoene’s’ 
pioneer Penguin of 1938 there is currently 
a wave of ‘don’t let’s be beastly to the 
Germans’ opinion which shows as strong- 
ly in a spate of modern German art books 
and exhibitions as it does in, say, the film 
version of The Young Lions. Roethel’s 
book was, for example, predated by Werner 
Haftmann’s long text on painting in the 
Museum of Modern Art’s German Art 
of the XXth Century (which is a far more 
coherent treatment of the subject than 
Roethel’s Modern German Painting). 
Roethel’s is not even a ‘comprehensive 





survey’ (quoting the blurb again) because 
he excludes Dada to all intents and pur- 
poses, as did the German exhibition ar- 
ranged by Alfred Hentzen at the Tate 
Gallery in 1956. Practice in rewriting 
history gained in the ’thirties has not been 
overcome by all Germans apparently. The 
bias can be seen from the fact that 
Kandinski’s great and good friend 
Gabrielle Munther has three colour plates 
which she rates neither for her talent nor 
her historical role, whereas Schwitters and 
Grosz are passed over. Some of Roethel’s 
interpretations are open to question: for 
example, why does he discuss Klee’s use 
of the colour-wheel in the Pedagogical 
Sketchbook (that is to say the thoroughly 
conventional and ready-made bit of the 
book) at the expense of the original and 
interesting sections on line ? However, 
unlike most tepid British art criticism 
Roethel makes art feel terribly important. 
He writes in that highly-strung German 
style which makes art seem perpetually 
momentous, all the time hanging on a 
border between the demonic forces in the 
artist and revelation of the cosmos outside 
him. At least, let us hope that such 
books in English, the good ones and the 
routine ones (such as Roethel’s) will 
familiarise us with German art sufficiently 
to kill the chestnut about the British 
character not being sympathetic to wild old 
expressionism. Familiarity with it should 
extend our capacities in this direction. 
LAWRENCE ALLOWAY. 


LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINT- 
ING. By CLAUDE MUNCASTER. Pit- 
man. 45s. 


THIS is essentially a practitioner’s book. 
Written by an artist who can offer the 
experience of a lifetime of successful work 
to those in the early stages of painting, it 
is full of how-to-do-it instructions. Mr. 
Muncaster bases most of it on his own 
pictures ; and the pleasantly produced 
volume is lavishly illustrated with these, 
both in half-tone and in colour. Often 
he usefully sets beside the reproduction 
of the finished painting his drawing for it 
and even a photograph of the actual scene. 
He is, it must be remembered, one of the 
most representational of artists, and this 
approach is the one adopted. As, how- 
ever, it is the preponderant one with the 
army of amateurs and of students to whom 
this book is likely to appeal, the naturalis- 
tic angle is the most practical one. 

The artist-author treats painting as a 
craft, and sets out to demonstrate—as 
adequately as a book can—the methods 
of a craftsman, beginning with the basic 
materials used, the pigments, and even 
his personal layout of the palette. There- 
after he proceeds by way of his pictures. 
He would have been wise to have graded 
these more, from simple to complex: the 
use at the beginning of his “Algiers”, with 
its intricate draughtsmanship and detail, is 
rather terrifying for the uninitiated. Cer- 
tainly he stands for draughtsmanship and 
detail (perhaps too much of the latter 
which can be a bad fault with beginners), 
and sections on trees and on boats have 
excellent advice on drawing. A last chap- 
ter analyses the works and methods of a 
score of English Old Masters and should 
help the student to look at fine pictures 
with a craftsman’s eve. Mr. Muncaste:’s 
book is a most useful introduction to both 
oil and water-colour painting ; and if the 
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actual writing leaves something to be de- 

sired, this matters little in a work con- 

cerned with the brush and not the pen. 
Horace SHIpp. 


CHINESE ART: AN INTRODUC- 
TION. By Mario Propan. Hutch- 
inson & Co. 30s. 


In this handy sized and moderately priced 
volume Mario Prodan has condensed 
essential information on the history and 
characteristics of Chinese achievements in 
the spheres of painting, sculpture, por- 
celain and pottery, jade carving, bronze 
work, ivory carving, lacquer work and 
some other of the skilled crafts. It needs 
always to be remembered that in the view 
of the Chinese the only true arts are 
poetry, calligraphy and painting, because 
these alone are practised by the learned. 
Bronzes, sculpture, household and funer- 
ary ceramics, are regarded as the products 
of skilled artisans. 

Mario Prodan has lived more than a 
quarter of a century as a scholar and col- 
lector in China ; and, while there is noth- 
ing in his book to cause any flutter in the 
dovecots of sinologists, it is written with a 
love and enthusiasm for his subject which 
cannot fail to be communicated to his 
readers. 

The book contains six small colour’ 
plates of excellent quality and seventy 
half-tone _ illustrations. The — subjects 
selected include an unusual number of 
little known examples of their respective 
types ; but all seem to be entirely authen- 
tic and acceptable. A table of the Chinese 
Dynasties is provided; and it would 
have added further to the usefulness of 
the volume had a page illustrating period 
marks also been included. The biblio- 
graphy gives most helpful references that 
can be consulted under their separate 
categories of subject ; but it omits some 
obvious names ; and there is a misprint of 
Mr. W. B. Honey’s name (given as ‘Hiney’) 
in the list of authorities on the subjects 
of earthenware and porcelain. 

Mr. Prodan claims that his book is only 
an introduction, and has disarmed the 
critic by saying that one should therefore 
allow the author to “converse agreeably”; 
this he has done most intelligently and 
engagingly. 

One of his interesting thoughts is where 
he refers to certain characteristics peculiar 
to the Chinese—their reluctance to unveil 
a mystery. This refusal to “dismember 
the work of the Creator merely to satisfy 
a thirst for knowledge” is a disposition al- 
ways to bear in mind when considering any 
of the arts of the Chinese. It is in the realm 
of mystery in which the Chinese stand in 
awe and from which they derive so much 
of their art and ritual and ceremonial 
practices. The serious Chinese artist, 
throughout the ages, may be said to move 
and struggle in the midst of a mysterious 
twilight, which he faces “in a mood of 
reverent awe and sometimes with bursts 
of passion, but always with a full accep- 
tance of his earthy limitations. His 
mystery is of this earth, extending hori- 
zontally through sensual morasses, terrible 
and attractive at the same time, since they 
reflect the seasons and humours of this 
earth”. This is in marked contrast with 
the art of the west, which may be likened 
to a precisely defined column rising verti- 
cally and meeting divinity half way. 

ViIcTOR RIENAECKER. 








SALE ROOM NOTES 


Although the end of the year is not in every case the end of the 
season in the sale rooms, the last few weeks have seen the publication 
by several firms of auctioneers of pamphlets recording the year's 
achievements. They give an almost monotonous account of record 
or nearly record prices, Of the Goldschmidt pictures at Sotheby's 
enough has already been written, and it is a question that can never 
be settled whether the £220,000 paid for Cezanne’s Garcon au Gilet 
Rouge is any more fantastic than, for example, the £60,900 paid in 
1926 for Romney's Mrs, Davenport. What seems certain is that the 
prices of minor impressionists have become grossly inflated, and 
there are likely to be some rueful faces when in due course the 
fashion changes to something else. Among other highlights at 
Sotheby's, the Pittoni (£7,200), the Rubens sketch (£33,000), and 
some of the French furniture already seem cheap, while a Fra 
Bartolommeo drawing (£8,400) and the three books by Blake 
(£23,000) do not. Finally, of course, the Dyson Perrins manuscripts 
(£326,000) broke all sorts of records, but the prices were not really 
extravagantly high 

Christie's can look back on the Chatsworth Collections (£211,458 
for the five days) in which 107 lots of, to the non-bibliophile, very 
dull books brought over £100,000. Another world record was 
34,000 guineas for a Louis XV marquetry writing table by Ocben, 
bought by the Duchesse de Richelieu in America, but for which an 
export licence has apparently been refused, It is difficult to under- 
stand why this attitude should be taken over a piece of French 
furniture, in which the country is already extremely rich ; nor why, 
if the country really wants an object, it should not be prepared to 
buy it without placing other potential buyers as well as the seller in 
an intolerable position. A few more cases of this kind will go some 
way to destroying the position of London as the centre of the world’s 
art market. In this connection, it is worth noting that in 1957 
exports of art totalled £9,562,530 and imports £7,054,239 ; but im- 
ports of paintings exceeded exports by more than a million and a half. 

On a less spectacular level, Knight, Frank and Rutley have produced 
an interesting brochure of trends in prices. For the most part, it 
tells the same story as in former years of steady increases, retarded 
by the credit squeeze in the early part of the year, but going ahead 
again in the last three months. Everything sells well except repro- 
duction oak furniture (better in the country than in London), modern 
furniture, very large pieces, and to a lesser extent furniture in woods 
other than walnut, mahogany, or satinwood. Persian rugs and old 
silver are singled out as the categories in which price rises have been 
particularly marked, and the factors producing the shortage of goods, 
which leads to high prices, do not at present seem likely to abate. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 


CHRISTIE'S. From January 9th till the 28th the sale rooms will 
be occupied by an exhibition entitled "The Ageless Diamond’ which 
will contain some of the world’s finest diamonds and will be the 
most valuable collection of stones ever assembled under one rocf 
Sponsored by De Beers’ Consolidated Mines, the exhibition will be in 
aid of the National Playing Fields Association and the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund. 

The Queen has agreed to lend four items from her personal 
jewellery ; the Cullinan Brooch, which includes two parts from the 
Cullinan diamond, the largest ever mined: Queen Alexandra's tiara, 
presented to her on her silver wedding in 1888 ; the 21 diamonds 
given to the Queen on her 21st birthday by the Union of South 
Africa ; and the Williamson pink diamond, given to the Queen as a 
wedding present by the late Dr. Williamson of Tanganyika. 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 2) 


by a change of policy at the Kaplan Gallery in Duke Street 
which now plans to include them and the Impressionists. 
Impressionism these days means Luce and Loiseau rather 
than Monet and Manet save in the very highest circles. This 
first exhibition throws a wide net and encompasses some 
very interesting catches. Two early Biblical story pictures 
by Bauchant, naive in both painting and manner ; a meta- 
physical Chirico showing a classical temple inside an ordin- 
ary room; a Jankel Adler, The Sensitive Girl, where the 
peculiar kind of Cubism which he made his own is pleasingly 
restrained ; Three Figures by Clavé likewise not too 
exaggerated in his highly personal style ; a Buffet Flower- 
piece ; a Rebeyrolle ; a good Vinay. This list reminds me 
that at the Obelisk Gallery in Crawford Street there has been 
an intriguing one-man show of Jankel Adler’s work which 





In addition to the Queen's jewellery, there will be some of the 
most historic diamonds belonging to private owners from all over 
the world, and prize stones from the leading jewellers—Cartier, 
Boucheron, Phillips, Wartski, Garrard, and Asprey. 

The exhibition will be open from 9.30 to 6 from Mondays to 
Fridays, and from 2.30 to 6 on Sundays. 

SOTHEBY'S. January 12th. Old Master Engravings and Etchings, 
including woodcuts by Durer, a fine collection of engravings by 
Jacques Callot, collection of Rowlandson and Gillray engravings, and 
an important set of the Beaufort Hunt by Alken. January 9th. 
Works of Art, Oriental Carpets, Tapestries, and early English Furni- 
ture, including Italian Renaissance bronzes, an Elizabethan oak box, 
a dole cupboard, oak joint stools, and an oak centre table, a Charles 
II yew-wood table, an oak dole cupboard, c. 1650, a XVIIth century 
oak and elm shuffle board table, a Charles II oak joint stool, a rare 
George II oak bookcase, and other fine pieces of early English 
furniture, many of them illustrated in the standard works, from the 
collection of H. Clifford Smith, Esq. January 13th. Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain, works of Art, and Jades, including a ‘‘famille-verte”’ 
perfume basket, a K'ang Hsi biscuit figure of Lan Ts’ai-ho, a 
“famille-rose’’ figure of K’uei Hsing, the Ugly Scholar, a rare 
““famille-noire” vase, a fine pair of Chien Lung tortoise tureens, and 
a Han bronze food vessel and cover. January 14th. XVIIIth 
century and XIXth century English Paintings and Drawings. 
January 15th. Portrait Miniature Watches and objects of vertu, 
including miniatures by John Stuart, Richard Cosway, C. F. Zincke, 
and Nathaniel Hone, a fine Faberge silver tea and coffee service, a 
rare Chelsea bonbonniere, a Chelsea scent flagon in the form of a 
basket, a rare Mennecy snuff box modelled as a house, a rare Dresden 
octagonal snuff box, a Doccia dog’s head bonbonniere, Meissen chinois- 
erie and other boxes, fine St. Cloud boxes and bonbonnieres, a rare Hochst 
rectangular snuff-box, and French, Swiss and English XVIIIth century 
gold boxes. January 16th. English and Continental Glass, fine 
French Paperweights, Oriental Carpets, and English and Continental 
Furniture. January 19th. and the following day. Japanese Colour 
Prints, fine Oriental Ivories, Lacquer and works of art. January 20th. 
English and Continental Pottery and Porcelain. January 2\Ist. 
XVIIIth century and XIXth century Paintings and Drawings. 
January 22nd. Important English and Continental Silver and Plate, 
including an Elizabeth I Communion cup and paten cover, 1570, a 
Commonwealth sweetmeat dish, maker's mark F.S., 1649, a Charles 
II caudle cup and cover, maker's mark S.H. linked, 1662, a Charles 
II parcel-gilt cup and cover, maker's mark T.M., 1669, a Charles II 
silver-gilt sweet-meat box, maker's mark E.D., 1675, a Charles II 
bowl, maker's mark A.R., 1677, a Charles II tankard with chinoiserie 
decoration, 1678, a pair of William III candlesticks of small size 
by Andrew Raven, 1699, two pairs of Queen Anne table candlesticks, 
matching, by Pierre Harache, 1702, and Lewis Mettayer, 1713, a 
cylindrical coffee pot by Augustine Courtauld, 1711, a pair of George 
I salvers on foot by Thomas Mason, 1722, a George III beer jug by 
Fuller White, 1764, two pairs of George III silver-gilt decanter 
waggons and a pair of matching coasters by Benjamin and James 
Smith, 1809 ; also a German silver-gilt wine cup by Christoff Kunad, 
Nuremberg, c. 1600, and a French silver-gilt dessert service for 
twenty-four, Paris, c. 1835. January 23rd. Works of Art, Clocks, 
Oriental Carpets, English and Continental Furniture. January 27th. 
Fine English Pottery and Porcelain, including a fine slipware dish by 
Ralph Simpson, a pair of rare Bristol figures of a boy playing the 
hurdy-gurdy and a girl playing a triangle, an important Longton Hall 
rococo “Parfum Vase’, and a pair of fine Chelsea candlestick groups ; 
also a rare combined Birth and Memorial tablet, an inscribed small 
teapot and cover, a jug and a large bowl, the “John Ward Blofield” 
coffee pot and cover, a rare coloured flask, and an interesting large 
teapot and cover painted by Richard Pardoe, in an important Collec- 
tion of Lowestoft porcelain. January 28th. Old Master Paintings 
and Drawings. 


has drawn our attention again to its merits and delicacy. 
Also that at the Adams Gallery I saw a particularly fine 
painting by Vinay (one of the artists in whom the gallery 
specialises), a town view of the riverside at Bougival, solidly 
and strongly painted as we expect from this French realist. 





The passing of Eugene Slatter, who died suddenly in 
Paris on December 13th, leaves the London art world the 
poorer in the loss of one of its most familiar figures. He 
was an authority on the XVIIth Century Dutch and 
Flemish masters in whom he specialised ; and his annual 
exhibitions held every year since the war have been out- 
standing events. His tireless search for works of the 
standard he demanded took him continually to the art 
centres of Europe, and everywhere he was at once re- 
spected for his knowledge and beloved for his charm. 
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JOHN MANNING 
8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 
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TRAfalgar 2606 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


HYDe Park 6195 








Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 


Modern Masters 


7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


Finest examples of XVIlth Century 
Dutch Masters 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 


Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


Old Masters 
Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Old Masters 


Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
of the XXth Century 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 


and Sentiment 


Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
and Drawings 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


English Paintings of the XVIIlth and XIXth Centuries 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old and Modern Drawings of 
the English and Continental Schools 


Finest Old Masters 
French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 
(Continued on page 30) 











Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 


Gallery Specialities 
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NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.| 


O'HANA GALLERY French Paintings 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.| of the 19th and 20th Centuries 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.| 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


THE PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 — WEStern 2647 


REDFERN GALLERY C ’ iad | 
ontemporary English and French Paintings 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.| 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


SLATTER GALLERY 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. cidtiastiiie 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.!| HYDe Park 0657 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 
WILDENSTEIN & co., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 
WOODSTOCK GALLERY 


Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 


16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.| MAYfair 4419 





Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 





BERGGRUEN & CIE 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7°. BAB 02.12 


PAUL FACCHETTI 
17 RUE DE LILLE, 7°. 


KLEE, PICASSO, MIRO, CHAGALL 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 





GALERIE FRICKER FORQUIN, GLEIZES, GROMAIRE, HERBIN, JAWLENSKY, 
177 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8°. ELY 20-57 LERSY, A. MARCHAND, METZINGER, etc. 
GALERIE KLEBER DEGOTTEX, FERRON, FRANCIS, JAFFE, HANTAI, 
24 AVENUE KLEBER, PARIS 7°. LOUBCHANSKY, MITCHELL, REIGL, RIOPELLE 
PASCALE HALPERN, JEAN-MARIE, QUENEAU 
20 RUE JACOB, 6°. ODEON 68.79 
GALERIE ST-PLACIDE PRESSMANE, J. J. MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE, 
41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. CATHELIN, J. M. GOBIN, FORGAS, etc. 
Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors and Publishers, APoLLO MAGAZINE, LIMITED, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1, England, 


by BLETCHLEY PRINTERS LtTp., Central Gardens, Bletchley, Bucks. 
Entered as Second Class Matter, May 28, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N.Y 








A Fine Set of GEORGE III Sauceboats, 1764. 
Maker: Samuel Courtauld. Weight: 60 ozs. 13 dwts. 
Engraved with the Arms of Elliott impaling Meade. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 
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Antique, Old and 
Modern Oriental 
and European 
Carpets and Rugs 
Aubussons, Tapestries 
Savonneries and 


Needleworks 
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Exceptionally Fine Antique Ispahan Prayer Rug from Central Persia. 
Size 5 ft. 5 in. x 3 ft. 5 in. 


HE HOUSE OF PEREZ 


162-168 <spstiabatles: cai ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Ext t 2 BROMPTON ROAD 


Telephones: KEN 9878 and 9774 





and at 
GLASGOW 
BRISTOL 
MANCHESTER 
FRINTON-on-SEA 
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